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“a LOCKMAKE 


OU were in a factory yourself once, father.” 

\ The sentence, quietly and unaggressively spoken, 
stopped Jasper Redwood in the midst of a violent speech, 
and he stared at his son in silence for a moment, the 
frown deepening on his rugged, massive brow, while his 
brown eyes gleamed with anger 

‘And what if I was?” he demanded, roughly. ‘‘Is it 
for you to throw it in my teeth now that I’ve worked my 
way up to be master where I was man? Who gets the 
profit of my work—answer me that?’”’ 

“I do,” replied Roger, in a level tone, ‘‘and I’m 
grateful for it. I wasn’t meaning to vex you—only to 
remind you that there’s as good men at the bottom as 
there are at the top. Some make their chance—as you 
did—others haven’t the sense or the pluck. But they’re 
not to be despised because of that.’ 

‘I’m not despising anyone,’’ retorted Redwood. . ‘‘ All 
I say is, my son can look higher than the daughter of 
foreman in a jam factory for his wife. 

“You can’t look higher than happiness,” persisted 
Roger; ‘‘it’s the best thing there is, and money won't 
always buy it. I could never care for anyone but Lucy 
Bridge.” 

Redwood flung himself into a chair and reached for a 
cigar, which he clipped in an exasperated way, while he 
still eyed his son stormily. 

‘“‘Tt’s not,” went on Roger, ‘tas if she was ignorant 
or common. She was well taught at a Board School; she’s 
got the manners of a lady, and she’s as pretty and neat 
and self-respecting as any lady in the land. She didn’t 
set her cap at me, as you said just now. I sought her 
out, and she said ‘ No’ three times before she said ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 

An exclamation of sceptical annoyance escaped Red- 
wood. “Knew how to make you keen!” he remarked. 

‘The girls don’t want teaching’ where young men are 
concerned.”’ 

Roger was hurt, and showed it. ‘‘Very well, father. 
I’ve been open and above-board with you, and first you 
are angry and then you're sarcastic. We'd better drop 
the subject.”’ 

“And how 
her too?” 

“‘No. I shall never give Lucy up.” 

“Have you told her you'll have nothing but 
salary as my clerk if you marry against my wish ? 
“Yes. I said I was dependent on you one day.’ 
‘*That was one of the days she said ‘No,’ I 
Roger did not answer. He loved his cross-grained, 
hard old father, and it hurt him that the old man should 
be so savag He had expected opposition, but not such 
bitter oe and condemnation. 
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Vague hopes about Roger and the niece, Kit 
worth, had begun to ferment in his brain; 
crushing blow to find that his son had already 
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between her and these others—leave him his head 
and ten to one he will give her up of his own accord.” 


‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I suppose it’s no good argu 
a young chap who’s in ae. Let her come 
Christmas. 1 make no promises, 
mitting myself to nothing—but if you can’t be 
with your first Christmas here without her, 
come.”’ 

For a moment Roger’s pride rebelled against 
of the girl he idolised being an unwanted guest 
reflected that it was best policy to ‘take this 
permission and give her the chance to make | 
way with his father. 

So on Christmas Eve Lucy Bridge 
Manor to find a houseful of people, 
well-dressed, and pleased with 
other. 

toger had wished to meet her at the station a: 
her home with him, but his father put so many 
ties in the way that he gave it up sooner than 
old man at the very outset of her visit. 

She was shown in, therefore, to the inner hal! 
tea was going on, as an ordinary visitor, 
worth, who had been asked by Redwood to play 
rose and came to meet her. Redwood had d: 
hint to her that the girl was of rather humb 
and it was therefore with an added tcuch oi 
that Miss Ainsworth greeted Lucy, for she was d 
from people who had gained their nobility | 
deeds, and the new vice of snobbery was unl 
her. Roger, tingling with pride touched with 
ness, was relieved to see how quietly Lucy res; 
all the introductions, and how gently she ansv 
Redwood’s patronising and noisy greeting. 

Roger’s description of Lucy as “pretty” 
pared anyone for the unusual attractiveness of h¢ 
ance. She was, in Tennyson’s words, ‘‘divin:ly 
most divinely fair.’”” A small head, with nut-b 
swathed round it, deep hazel eyes, a beautif 
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and in addition she had the natural manner which is too 

unaffected to be self-conscious. The musical voice, too, 
ssed by so many people who live amongst the hum 

of machinery and get the rhythm of it in their blood, 

was hers. 

Redwood’s heart misgave him, for he had counted on 
her feeling and looking awkward in the company he had 
asked to meet her. 

Kitty Ainsworth, already more than half in iove with 
handsome Roger, was a little taken aback when she saw 
the eager gladness on his face as he took Lucy’s hand, 
and noted that he held it longer than he need have 
done while he spoke to her. She was a wilful, spoilt 
girl, ac ‘customed to a great deal of admiration, and had 
already begun to wonder whether she would be engaged 
before ‘he ygar was out. She called Roger to her side, 
and kept him talking for some minutes, but his abstracted 
answers showed her that his thoughts were wandering 
with his eyes—towards Lucy Bridge. So she decided to 
make friends with Lucy, and see if she could circumvent 
them that way. 

“Isn't this a delightful old house?”’ she said, perching 
herself on the arm of Lucy’s chair. ‘‘It’s like home to 
me, you know, because my aunt—Aunt Cecilia over there 
—used to live here. Do let me show you over it.” 

Lucy assented, and, linking an arm in hers, Kitty 
threw a glance of invitation over her shoulder to Roger. 
He joined them directly, and the three rambled from 
room to room, along dark corridors and up winding stair- 
cases, until finally, on the top floor, they came to the 
Clock Room, allotted to Lucy. 

It was a quaint little latticed chamber under the eaves, 
with odds and ends of old furniture weeded out from 
larger and more important rooms, and might have seemed 
gloomy, with its dark oak and sombre tapestry hangings, 
but for a fire of Yule logs in the wide chimney that filled 
it with a crimson glow. On the narrow carved-wood 
mantel stood a curious clock, in ebony, with a gilded 
metal network over the wood, and gold lettering round 
the dial, in the centre of which was a figure carrying a 
scythe—a grim, stark figure that looked like Death. 
Beneath, set in a garland of blood-red flowers, was an 
engraved inscription : 

“Avenged by the Destroyer Time, 
I give thee death with my last chime.”’ 

“What a wonderful old clock!” Lucy exclaimed. 

“Tt has a weird history,’’ Kitty answered. ‘‘I don’t 
think I had better tell it to you, as you are going to 
sleep here.”’ 

“Tm not nervous,’ Lucy declared. ‘Do tell me.’’ 
“Better not,” interposed Roger, quickly; “it might 
give you bad dreams.” 

_Kitty laughed derisively. ‘‘You have the old-fashioned 
idea about women, Mr. Redwood,” she said. ‘You think 
we always scream or faint at everything.” 

“He knows that I don’t,’’ remarked Lucy, with a 
tender smile at him. , 

Kitty intercepted the smile and began to see light. So 


these two were lovers, and her own chance with Roger ° 


was a forlorn hope! It made her feel a little spiteful. 
“The story is much too interesting to be lost,”’ she said, 
“and Christmas Eve is just the time for it. Come down 
to the hall and I'll tell it to everybody.” 
They followed her downstairs, where everyone was 
sitting in the firelight, and the idea of a ghostly tale was 
hailed with joy. : 
“A wicked great-grandfather of ours,’”’ said Kitty, 
‘who lived about a hundred years ago, married someone 
beneath him, and, after treating her very badly for years, 
deserted her and went abroad. She went out of her 
mind with grief, because she still loved him, in spite of 
his unkindness, and used to sit all day long counting 
the he irs until she should see him again. She had an 
idea that when the clock struck twelve he would return; 
and one night—I believe it was at Christmas time—she 
was found lying dead, with her arms round the clock, 
and its hands pointing to midnight. Some said that he 
returned, and that her reason came back to her at sight 
of him, and she reproached him, whereupon he killed 
her; others declare that she died of a broken heart. At 
all events, her father, who was an old clockmaker in the 
town, swore that he would be revenged. 





‘‘He made a clock with very beautiful chimes, and took 
nearly two years over the workmanship of it. When my 
great-grandfather returned at last to the Manor the old 
man came up here, and there was a terrible scene; but in 
the end the quarrel was made up on Christmas Eve, and, 
in token of reconciliation, he gave this clock, which he 
said was the masterpiece of his life, and asked his son- 
in-law to place it in his bedroom. Sir Hugo Ainsworth 
accepted it in order to get rid of the old man, and 
directly the clockmaker was gone ordered it to be taken 
away and broken up 

‘‘For some reason or other, however, all his household 
refused to touch it. They were superstitious about it, 
and warned him that unless the clock was kept going 
misfortune would come to the hcuse. 

‘“‘Sir Hugo was furious at first, but after a time he 
began to be afraid of it himself, and though he would 
not have it in any of the rooms he used, nor allow it to 
be wound up, he did not part with it. 

‘‘Some people say that it will not go again until the 
Ainsworth race is coming to an end, and that it has an 
evil influence on anyone who comes near it. 

“It has been up in the little room where it is now for 
years and years. No one ever moves it in case they 
should set it going, as that would be a bad omen. 

There was silence after Kitty’s gay voice died away, 
and a sort of spell seemed to hold everyone captive. 

The fire had died down, and in the semi-darkness 
Roger’s hand sought and found Lucy’s, and he whispered, 
“‘T shall take the clock away from your room, sweet- 
heart.” . 

‘“No, no,” she whispered back; “it might bring you 
bad luck! You musn’t move it on any account.”’ 

Then someone made a laughing remark and turned on 
the electric light, suggesting a game of coon-can before 
dinner, and instantly the story was forgotten in the 
excitement of the game. 

Three people only remembered it: Kitty, Roger, and 
Lucy. 

The dressing-gong for dinner sounded while the game 
was still in progress, and at last, when everyone hurried 
upstairs to dress, it was close upon the dinner-hour. 

Lucy, unpacking quickly, eager to make herself look 
her best for this eventful night, noticed nothing unusual 
in her room until Kitty tapped at her door and asked if 
she was ready. 

‘Come in,’’ Lucy answered, glad to have someone’s 
opinion on the simple white ninon which was her only 
evening dress. ‘‘Do I look all right?” she asked Kitty, 
relieved to find that Miss Ainsworth’s dress was quite as 
simple as her own. 

“Quite right—ripping!’’ answered Kitty. ‘‘Come along 
down.”’ Then, as they went to the door, she stopped 
suddenly and pointed to the mantelpiece. ‘‘Why,’’ she 
exclaimed, with a tragic accent, ‘‘the clock is going!” 

The hands had moved since they looked at it in the 
afternoon, und were pointing now to half-past seven, 
while, as they stood there, a silvery chime tolled the half 
hour, and the slow, soft tick-tack showed that the wheels 
so long silent had resumed their work. 

“‘How extraordinary!’’ said Kitty. ‘“‘I wonder what 
it means? Aren’t you afraid, Miss Bridge?” 

But Lucy, seized with a swift distrust of her, answered 
steadily, ‘‘Oh, no—nothing of that sort makes me nervous 
I don’t mind at all.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be you for anything!” Kitty 
declared. ‘‘ Nothing would induce an Ainsworth to sleep 
in a room with that clock!” 

Lucy declined, however, to be alarmed, and they went 
down. She made a point of not telling Roger that the 
clock had begun to go, and was vexed to find later in the 
evening that Kitty had done so. 

It seemed as if the girl was bent on making mischief 
between them. Roger implored Lucy to let him fetch the 
clock away from her room and put it in the hall, but she 
refused, and they were nearer to a quarrel than they had 
ever been. 

The fact of the clock’s sudden return to business 
reached Redwood’s ears, and he made light of the super- 
stition concerning it, and spoke rather rudely in a banter- 
ing way to Lucy. 

She answered him with her usual sweetness. and a 
touch of dignity that incensed him. 
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7OU were in a factory yourself once, father. 

\ The sentence, quietly and unaggressively spoken, 
stopped Jasper Redwood in the midst of a violent speech, 
and he stared at his son in silence for a moment, the 
frown deepening on his rugged, massive brow, while his 
brown eyes gleamed with anger 

*‘And what if I was?’’ he demanded, roughly. ‘“‘Is it 
for you to throw it in my teeth now that I’ve worked my 
way up to be master where I was man ! Who gets the 
profit of my work—answer me that?’ 

“IT do,” replied Roger, in a level tone, ‘‘and I’m 
grateful for it. I wasn’t meaning to vex you—only to 
remind you that there’s as good men at the bottom as 
there are at the top. Some make their chance—as you 
did—others haven’t the sense or the pluck. But they’re 
not to be despised because of that.”’ 

““T’m not despising anyone,”’ retorted Redwood. . ‘All 
I say is, my son can look higher than the daughter of a 
foreman in a jam factory for his wife. 

“You can’t look higher than happiness,’’ 
Roger; ‘‘it’s the best thing there is, 
always buy it. 
Bridge.”’ 

Redwood flung himself into a chair and reached for a 
cigar, which he clipped in an exasperated way, while he 
still eyed his son stormily. 

“‘Tt’s not,” went on Roger, ‘tas if she was ignorant 
or common. She was well taught at a Board School; she’s 
got the manners of a lady, and she’s as pretty and neat 
and self-respecting as any lady in the land. She didn’t 
set her cap at me, as you said just now. I sought her 
out, and she said ‘ No’ three times before she said ‘ Yes.’” 

An exclamation of sceptical annoyance escaped Red- 
wood. ‘‘Knew how to make you keen!’ he remarked. 
“The girls don’t want teaching’ where young men are 
concerned.”’ . 

Roger was hurt, and showed it. ‘Very well, father. 
I’ve been open and above board with you, and first you 
are angry and then you're sarcastic. We'd better drop 
the subject 

**And how 
her too?” 

**No. shall never give Lucy up.” 

““Have you told her you'll have nothing but 
salary as my clerk if you marry against my wish?” 
“Yes. I said I was dependent on you one day.’ 
‘That was one of the days she : said ‘No,’ I expect.” 
Rog rer did not answer. He loved his cross-grained, 
hard old father, and it hurt him that the old man should 
be so savage. He had expected opposition, but not such 
bitter wrath and condemnation. 
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house outside Whipperton, and spent hundreds 
on making it comfortable and up to date, for tl 
entertaining Lucy Bridge or her kind. 

In fact, -he had already invited Miss Ainsw 
elderly lady whose father had owned the Manor, t 
Christmastide there, and to bring a 
nephew with her, an invitation which 
accepted. 

Vague hepes about Roger and the niece, Kitt 
worth, had begun to ferment in his brain ; 
crushing blow to find that his son had already frust 
them. 

And then an idea flashed into his mind. 
girl come,’ he thought. ‘‘Show Roger the diff 
between her and these others—leave him his head 
and ten to one he will give her up of his own accord.” 

‘*Well,”’ he said, ‘‘I suppose it’s no good arguing 
a young chap who’s in Son, Let her come : 
Christmas. 1 make no promises, mind you—I’m com 
mitting myself to nothing—but if you can’t be satisfied 
with your first Christmas here without her, she must 
come.” 

For a moment Roger’s pride rebelled against the idea 
of the girl he idolised being an unwanted guest, but he 
reflected that it was best policy to ‘take this 
permission and give her the chance to make |! 
way with his father. 

So on Christmas Eve Lucy Bridge arrived 
Manor to find a houseful of people, all prosper: 
well-dressed, and pleased with themselves and 
other. 

Roger had wished to meet her at the station and bring 
her home with him, but his father put so many ditlicul 
ties in the way that he gave it up sooner than vex the 
old man at the very outset of her visit. 

She was shown in, therefore, to the inner hall 
tea was going on, as an ordinary visitor, and Mis 
worth, who had been asked by Redwood to play 
rose and came to meet her. Redwood had droy 
hint to her that the girl was of rather humbl: 
and it was therefore with an added tcuch of 
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ness, was relieved to see how quietly Lucy resp 
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and in addition she had the natural manner which is too 
unaffected to be self-conscious. The musical voice, too, 

sed by so many people who live amongst the hum 
of machinery and get the rhythm of it in their blood, 
was hers. 

Redwood’s heart misgave him, for he had counted on 
her feeling and looking awkward in the company he had 
asked to meet her. 

Kitty Ainsworth, already more than half in love with 
handsome Roger, was a little taken aback when she saw 
the eager gladness on his face as he took Lucy’s hand, 
and noted that he held it longer than he need have 
done while he spoke to her. She was a wilful, spoilt 
girl, accustomed to a great deal of admiration, and had 
already begun to wonder whether she would be engaged 
before the ygar was out. She called Roger to her side, 
and kept him talking for some minutes, but his abstracted 
answers showed her that his thoughts were wandering 
with his eyes—towards Lucy Bridge. So she decided to 
make friends with Lucy, and see if she could circumvent 
them that way. 

“Isn't this a delightful old house?’’ she said, perching 
herself on the arm of Lucy’s chair. ‘‘It’s like home to 
me, you know, because my aunt—Aunt Cecilia over there 
—used to live here. Do let me show you over it.” 

Lucy assented, and, linking an arm in hers, Kitty 
threw a glance of invitation over her shoulder to Roger. 
He joined them directly, and the three rambled from 
room to room, along dark corridors and up winding stair- 
cases, until finally, on the top floor, they came to the 
Clock Room, allotted to Lucy. 

It was a quaint little latticed chamber under the eaves, 
with odds and ends of old furniture weeded out from 
larger and more important rooms, and might have seemed 
gloomy, with its dark oak and sombre tapestry hangings, 
but for a fire of Yule logs in the wide chimney that filled 
it with a crimson glow. On the narrow carved-wood 
mantel stood a curious clock, in ebony, with a gilded 
metal network over the wood, and gold lettering round 
the dial, in the centre of which was a figure carrying a 
scythe—a grim, stark figure that looked like Death. 
Beneath, set in a garland of blood-red flowers, was an 
engraved inscription : 

“Avenged by the Destroyer Time, 
I give thee death with my last chime.”’ 

“What a wonderful old clock!’’ Lucy exclaimed. 

“It has a weird history,’’ Kitty answered. ‘‘I don’t 
think I had better tell it to you, as you are going to 
sleep here.” 4 

“T’m not nervous,’ Lucy declared. ‘‘Do tell me.”’ 
“Better not,’ interposed Roger, quickly; “it might 
give you bad dreams.” ; : 
_.Kitty laughed derisively. ‘‘You have the old-fashioned 
idea about women, Mr. Redwood,”’ she said. ‘You think 
we always scream or faint at everything.” 

“He knows that I don’t,’”’ remarked Lucy, with a 
tender smile at him. ? 

Kitty intercepted the smile and began to see light. So 


these two were lovers, and her own chance with Roger ° 


was a forlorn hope! It made her feel a little spiteful. 
“The story is much too interesting to be lost,’’ she said, 

‘and Christmas Eve is just the time for it. Come down 
to the hall and I'll tell it to everybody.” 

They followed her downstairs, where everyone was 
sitting in the firelight, and the idea of a ghostly tale was 
hailed with joy. ‘ 

“A wicked great-grandfather of ours,’”’ said Kitty, 
“who lived about a hundred years ago, married someone 
beneath him, and, after treating her very badly for years, 
deserted her and went abroad. She went out of her 
mind with grief, because she still loved him, in spite of 
his unkindness, and used to sit all day long counting 
the he irs until she should see him again. She had an 
idea that when the clock struck twelve he would return; 
and one night—I believe it was at Christmas time—she 
was found lying dead, with her arms round the clock, 
and its hands pointing to midnight. Some said that he 
returned, and that her reason came back to her at sight 
of him, and she reproached him, whereupon he killed 
her; others declare that she died of a broken heart. At 
all events, her father, who was an old clockmaker in the 
town, swore that he would be revenged. 





‘He made a clock with very beautiful chimes, and took 
nearly two years over the workmanship of it. When my 
great-grandfather returned at last to the Manor the old 
man came up here, and there was a terrible scene; but in 
the end the quarrel was made up on Christmas Eve, and, 
in token of reconciliation, he gave this clock, which he 
said was the masterpiece of his life, and asked his son- 
in-law to place it in his bedroom. Sir Hugo Ainsworth 
accepted it in order to get rid of the old man, and 
directly the clockmaker was gohe ordered it to be taken 
away and broken up 

‘‘For some reason or other, however, all his household 
refused to touch it. They were superstitious about it, 
and warned him that unless the clock was kept going 
misfortune would come to the hcuse. 

“‘Sir Hugo was furious at first, but after a time he 
began to be afraid of it himself, and though he would 
not have it in any of the rooms he used, nor allow it to 
be wound up, he did not part with it. 

“Some people say that it will not go again until the 
Ainsworth race is coming to an end, and that it has an 
evil influence on anyone who comes near it. 

“It has been up in the little room where it is now for 
years and years. No one ever moves it in case they 
should set it going, as that would be a bad omen. 

There was silence after Kitty’s gay voice died away, 
and a sort of spell seemed to hold everyone captive. 

The fire had died down, and in the semi-darkness 
Roger’s hand sought and found Lucy’s, and he whispered, 
“‘T shall take the clock away from your room, sweet- 
heart.” . 

““No, no,” she whispered back; ‘‘it might bring you 
bad luck! You musn’t move it on any account.” 

Then someone made a laughing remark and turned on 
the electric light, suggesting a game of coon-can before 
dinner, and instantly the story was forgotten in the 
excitement of the game. 

Three people only remembered it : 
Lucy. 

The dressing-gong for dinner sounded while the game 
was still in progress, and at last, when everyone hurried 
upstairs to dress, it was close upon the dinner-hour. 

Lucy, unpacking quickly, eager to make herself look 
her best for this eventful night, noticed nothing unusual 
in her room until Kitty tapped at her door and asked if 
she was ready. 

“‘Come in,” Lucy answered, glad to have someone’s 
opinion on the simple white ninon which was her only 
evening dress. ‘‘Do I look all right?” she asked Kitty, 
relieved to find that Miss Ainsworth’s dress was quite as 
simple as her own. 

“Quite right—ripping!”’ answered Kitty. ‘‘Come along 
down.” Then, as they went to the door, she stopped 
suddenly and pointed to the mantelpiece. ‘‘Why,’’ she 
exclaimed, with a tragic accent, ‘‘the clock is going!” 

The hands had moved since they looked at it in the 
afternoon, and were pointing now to half-past seven, 
while, as they stood there, a silvery chime tolled the half 
hour, and the slow, soft tick-tack showed that the wheels 
so long silent had resumed their work. 

“How extraordinary!”’ said Kitty. ‘‘I wonder what 
it means? Aren’t you afraid, Miss Bridge?” 

But Lucy, seized with a swift distrust of her, answered 
steadily, ‘‘Oh, no—nothing of that sort makes me nervous 
I don’t mind at all.” 

“Well, I  wouldn’t be yoa for anything!” Kitty 
declared. ‘‘ Nothing would induce an Ainsworth to sleep 
in a room with that clock!” 

Lucy declined, however, to be alarmed, and they went 
down. She made a point of not telling Roger that the 
clock had begun to go, and was vexed to find later in the 
evening that Kittv had done so. 

Tt seemed as if the girl was bent on making mischief 
between them. Roger implored Lucy to let him fetch the 
clock away from her room and put it in the hall, but she 
refused, and they were nearer to a quarrel than they had 
ever been. 

The fact of the clock’s sudden return to business 
reached Redwood’s ears, and he made light of the super- 
stition concerning it, and spoke rather rudely in a banter- 
ing way to Lucy. 

She answered him with her usual sweetness, and a 
touch of dignity that incensed him. 


Kitty, Roger, and 
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‘‘Hang it!’’ he said to Roger later, “she’s full of airs 
and graces, this girl of yours, and thinks she’s good 
enough for anyone. She may be—but not for my son.” 
Father!’’ said Roger, dismayed, ‘‘you surely do not 
dislike her. You cannot help seeing that she is fit to 
mix with your friends, and would not disgrace you in 
any way as a daughter-in-law.” 

**She’s not my daughter-in-law yet,’’ retorted his father 
disagreeably ; ‘‘and there’s someone else here who would 
have no objection to taking that place. You're a fool, 

you don’t know which side your bread is 


vas a terrible disappointment to Roger. He had 
hoped so much from Lucy’s own power to charm, and 
did not realise that she had herself baulked his father’s 
scheme, and angered him all the more. 
The evening, however, for the rest of the house-narty 
was one of joyous excitement, with all the usual Christ 
mas merry-making, and it was after midnight when they 


| 
all said good-night at the foot of the staircase and dis 
persed to their rooms. 

Only once had Roger succeeded in getting five minutes 
alone with Lucy—when everyone having deserted the 
drawing-room to take refreshments in the dining-room, 
they tound themselves at last together. 

She was passing out after the others when he caught 
her hand. 

‘‘Lucy,’’ he said, ‘“‘I’m sorry I was vexed over the 
clock. But you are so precious to me, my darling. If 
harm came to you, what should I do?” 

‘‘What harm could come from a clock?” she asked. 
"7 You foolish boy.” 

He folded her in his arms and kissed the sweet, re- 
proving lips. ‘‘You are my life,’’ he murmured, fondly. 

And then Kitty’s voice rang through the hall calling for 
Lucy, and their golden moment was over. 

As she entered her bedroom Lucy felt a curious, shrink- 
ing dislike of the clock, and wished that she had yielded 
to Roger’s wish to take it away. 

But that would have proved her a coward, and given 
success to Kitty’s mischievous plan. 

For Lucy felt no doubt at all that Kitty herself had 
set the clock going on purpose to frighten her. 

The soft tick haunted her as she moved about the room, 
and the words inside the garland kept repeating them- 
selves in her brain. 

What did they mean? She found herself pondering 
over them, and wondering what sinister motive the old 
clockmaker had when he set them there. 

The clock seemed to have become a living thing, and 
its two keyholes were like eves watching her unwinkingly 

The room felt oppvressively warm, and the glow from 
the log fire, which had been so pleasant before, seemed 
now like a crimson flood, that drowned her courage and 
made a lurid background for thoughts of vague disaster 
and tragedy. 

*‘Suppose,”’ she thoight to herself, ‘‘I wanted to escape 
from this room and the door was locked. Could I get 
out bv the window?” 

She raised the blind and peered out. Far below a fale 
glint showed where the moat lay, with its sluggish water, 
surrounding that wing of the house 

To descend from her room would be impossible. Even 
if she had the courage to swing herself down from such 
a height by the ivv, a single slip, a treacherous branch, 
and she would be flung into the water beneath. 

Chiding herself for fears that she argued were senseless. 
she went back to the fireplace and stood there, a graceful 
figure reflected in the mirror above it, her beautiful hair 
hanging over her’ shoulders, a white dressing-gown 
wrapped round her. 

At this moment the clock chimed one. 

She could see it in the glass, and as she stared at its 
dial, fascinated once more by the weird mystery surround 
ing it, a strange and dreadful change took place in it. 

The dial slid downwards until it was covered by the 
ebony stand, and in its place appeared a woman’s face 
pale, with parted lins and tear-laden eyes, that were full 
of a passionate reproach. 

Luev’s senses reeled. For an instant she thought she 
must faint, and then her ears, quickened by terror, caught 
a whirring sound, soft yet continuous, that had taken the 
place of the monotonous tick-tack. 





In an instant her wus had returned, and a f; 
courage came to her aid. She ran to the win 
flung it open, then with her limbs shaking unde: 
approached the clock. 

The beautiful, pathetic, angry eyes seemed t 
her now, but she had gone beyond fear, and s 
clock with both hands she carried it to the win 
cast it downwards into space. 

There was an instant’s pause as it clove the 
then it touched the water. 

[he explosion that followed shook the Man 
foundations, broke all the windows on that sid 
house, and sent great jets of water up into tl 
though a volcano had burst its bonds! 

Sounds of fiving footsteps and terrified vo 
but it was Roger who, bursting oven the door 
room, rushed in and found her unconscious on 
by the window. He carried her swiftly dow 
Ainsworth, where restoratives brought her round 
herself the heroine of the hour. 

“My dear,”’ said . I Redwood brokenly, 
later, ‘‘I can’t ever forgive myself. You have 
our lives—there’s not a doub. of it. But for you 
the clock would have killed every one of us. The 
machine, timed to go off as soon as it struck on 
woman’s portrait had taken the place of the dia 
have made the Manor a ruin. It was meant for 
diabolical plan! The old clockmaker plotted his 
well. You've saved Roger’s home—I hope you'll 
with him. I shall be proud of you.” - And he 
and kissed_the vale face of his future daughter-i: 

Kitty, humble and subdued, came smiling thr 
tears presently to ask forgiveness. ‘I set tl 
going,’’ she confessed, ‘‘just to be spiteful. | 
to be blown up. Won't you please blow me up, L 

But Lucy, still very shattered from her ord 
ordered by the doctor, when he came, to have 
rest all Christmas Day, with only Roger’s compar 
to beguile the hours. 

**She’s had a bit of a shock,’’ the doctor said 
with a twinkling eye, ‘‘but she'll be all right to 
Keep her quiet, Mr. Redwood. I daresay she w 


her Christmas too dull. It was a piece of wonder! 


her being here. That clock would have sent yo 
‘kingdom come’ in another moment but for Miss 
presence of mind and pluck. I congratulate you! 
you will have many happy Christmases togethe: 
“ And the Manor house-party, realising how 
danger had been, echoed the wish 
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FAIRWEATHER’S HOUSE-PARTY 


By Percy JaAMEs BRESNER. 
Author of “The Little Grey Shoe,’ ‘‘A Gentleman of Virginia,” &c. 

(Specially written for Tue Nursinc Times Christmas Number.) 
very good judge of one’s own conduct—is inclined to give 
oneself the benefit of the doubt. My story is not un- 
common. <A good education,’ if somewhat unpractical, 
more ambition than means to satisfy it, a too strenuous 
belief in what to-morrow will bring, combined with an 
inability to realise what good to-day really holds; dis- 
appointments, failures, and then—then Perrins.”’ 

“You are graphic. I understand; but you say nothing 
of regrets.’’ 

“Ts it any use?”’ 

**Perhaps not,’’ he answered, ‘‘but at times, I imagine, 
there must come a longing for what has been, a desire 
to return to the old life for a little while, to be amongst 
your equals who—pardon me, who have not failed.’ 

“Of course, it is only natural.”’ 

“Ah, then we may understand each other,’ he 
answered. ‘You interest me exceedingly, and I would 
give you this chance. I have a house-party in the 
country this Christmas; will you join it?” 

My look of utter astonishment made him smile. 

**You shall be under no disadvantage,”’ he said. ‘For 
a few days you will mix with your equals, and—who 
knows?—some permanent good may be the outcome. At 
any rate, it pleases me to give you the chance.” 

“You are very kind, but——”’ 

“You are thinking of your shabby coat,’’ he interrupted 
quickly. ‘I promise you shall be under no disadvantage. 
It is not necessary even that you should disclose your 
identity. My house-party will contain people of con- 
it said at once that for the few pence it charges Perrins | sequence and—yes, and people of title. You may call 
gives wonderful and solid value. I speak from experience. | yourself by whatever name you like.” 

On a particularly miserable and foggy day at the end “Tt is a curious proposal,”” I said, my _ suspicions 
of November I was eating my dinner at Perrins, rather | aroused. ‘‘May I ask the conditions?” 
conscious of my shabby coat I must confess, because “Conditions !’ 
seated near me was an old gentleman who seemed to have “What do you expect from me in return for your hos- 
strayed in here out of another world. The waiter was 


pitality?”’ : 
openly interested in him; the customers eyed him furtively “‘Nothing; but I like you the better for asking,’’ and 
and a little resentfully, perhaps. His clothes were not 


he laid his hand on my arm for a moment. ‘‘I desire 
shabby—a very good tailor must have made them quite | only that you should be happy this Christmas.”’ 
recently; his hat had not been coaxed into respectability, 


ERRINS. Do you know Perrins? If you have more 
| than one coat to your back and are able to pay your 
way with comparative regularity the question is absurd ; 
yet, to a certain type of man, it is very well known 
indeed. Going down Holborn you will pass a narrow 
street, | obably without noticing it, a street which leads 
to nowhere in particular, which could not possibly have 
anything but a slum at the other end of it. If by an 
unlikely chance you should turn into it about midday, 
and wall: on the left-hand side, you will quickly encounter 
g pungent smell of cooking, unpleasant to you, no doubt, 
but not without its appeal to some. You have arrived at 
Perrins, which is a restaurant. On occasion you may find 
a respectable workman there, a warehouse porter or a 
yan driver, but they are the exceptions and_ probably 
new to the neighbourhood. Perrins caters for a different 
class of customer altogether. It is a place for outcasts, 
for the men who have come down in the world, for 
failures, the men who cannot dig and are ashamed to beg, 
the gentlemen who have dropped out. There is a certain 
dignity and the ghost of good manners at Perrins. The 
waiter always says sir, though he has no expectation of 
a tip, and there is a general consciousness about the 
customers that, but for circumstances entirely beyond 
their control, they might be lunching at the Ritz or the 
Savoy. Many of them have done so in the past, and a 
quiet talk with the waiter might elicit many a pathetic 
or tragic story. He is the kind of man who would be 
likely to know the history of most of his customers. Be 


““Does Graham Devereux sound a good enough name?” 


nor did his boots show signs of patching. He wore a 
gold chain with a watch at the end of it, an unusual 
thing at Perrins and gave the impression that he would 


asked, after a pause. 
“Tt will do excellently.” 
“It happens to be my real name.”’ 


“‘Indeed!”’ He evidently did not believe me. ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Devereux, where will a letter find you? ”’ 

**Perrins receives letters for its customers.” 

**Very well. You shall receive a formal invitation on 
the tenth -or eleventh of next month. I shall be glad if 
you will reply to it at once, for if you should decide not 
of the law found their way to Perrins at times. to accept, I must get someone to take your place. I 

The old gentleman’s scrutiny finally fell on me, and | shall be very disappointed if you do not come. Good- 
with a smiling apology he presently moved to the seat | bye.” 
next to mine. The old gentleman shook hands with me and went out 

you have no objection, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘my place | without noticing anyone else, apparently. 
is rather draughty.”’ Who was he? Some half-mad philanthropist, or a deep 

I was in a snug corner of the room, it is true, but I | schemer who wanted the help of a gentleman in some 
thought the draught was only an excuse, and I was right. | nefarious purpose and took this method of securing his 

“Forgive me, and don’t think me a meddlesome person,”’ | services? As likely as not no invitation would come, 
he went on, speaking in a tone which could not be over- | I thought but if it did there would probably be some 

but this place interests me.” swindle behind it. 
ustomers, you mean?’”’ [ said. It was on the 11th of December that T found the invita- 
actly.” tion waiting for me at Perrins. It was as follows :— 
are broken-down gentlemen for the most part,” **The Hall, 
I returned, ‘‘the wreckage of civilisation. Ne’er-do-wells ‘Farley, 
them, perhaps, but most of them to be pitied.” ** Hampshire. 
tragic stories, no doubt,”’ he said. 


not have known a pawnticket if he saw one. He was as 
out of place there as a genuine Rembrandt would be in 
a chromolithograph shop, yet he was remarkably at his 
ease, evidently interested in his surroundings, but not to 
such an extent that anyone could be aggrieved. I 
wondered whether he was a detective. No doubt breakers 


“Dean Mr. Deverevx, 

“‘T hope you will give me the pleasure of your 
company this Christmas. There is an excellent train 
leaving town for Farley at 2.30. If you will come by that 
on the 24th -you shall be met at the station. Under the 
circumstances, which are entirely between you and my- 
self, I trust you will not scruple to make use of the 
enclosed. 


a helping hand might accomplish much, eh?” 

me cases, but sg 

ir own case, for instance? ”’ 

personal and inquisitive, but somehow the ques- 
not sound offensive. His interest was too 


“Yours sincerely, 


have missed my chances,’ I said slowly; 
“AnpDREW FatRWEATHER.”” 


“perhay. I have not had a great many. One is not a 
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The enclosed was a Bank of England note for £20. 

My first idea was to write and decline. Although it 
was difficult to discover, there must be a hoax somewhere, 
or a swindle. Still, men do not throw twenty pounds 
away on a practical joke as a rule, and what could the 
swindle be? So far as I could see, there was nothing 
to prevent my pocketing the banknote and taking no 
notice of the letter. The money was evidently intended 
to provide me with proper clothes; my host was keeping 
his promise that I should not be at any disadvantage. 
It was very puzzling, and I spent the day in doubt; but 
that night I wrote accepting the invitation and thanking 
him for the enclosure. It would at least be an adventure, 


I argued, and if there were a swindle in it I might be 
the means of doing some unsuspecting victim a good turn. 


Farley was on a single branch line, and the little station 
seemed to have got there by mistake. Not a house of any 
description was visible, and the train went on directly 
I got out, as if it were not accustomed to stop there at 
all. I was the only passenger to alight. 

“The motor’s waiting, sir,’’ said the solitary porter, 
taking my bag. 

“From the Hall?” I asked. 

He did not answer the question. Apparently a motor 
at Farley Station from anywhere else was an absurdity. 
The chauffeur welcomed me in that superior way which 
chauffeurs affect, and we were soon spinning along narrow 
lanes 1pon what proved to be a five-mile journey. 

The short day had ended as we turned into wide gates 
with a lodge beside them, and a glimmer of lights through 
the trees soon became the lighted windows of a large 
Georgian house. Evidently my eccentric host was a man 
of wealth, and my idea of a swindle seemed a very remote 
ossibility. As the front door opened Mr. Fairweather 
aselod across the hall to welcome me. 

“Delighted to see you,” he said, and he glanced critic- 
ally at me. The scrutiny seemed to satisfy him, for he 
added in a whisper: ‘‘We are friends of long standing. 
None of the guests knows the facts. That is our little 
secret, which I trust you to keep.” 

A manservant helped me off with my coat and took 
charge of my bag. 

“*My niece will give you tea, Mr. Devereux,’ and he 
led the way across the hall. The house had the atmo 
sphere of full life. I heard the click of billiard balls, 
then laughter, rather loud laughter, followed by something 
nearly approaching a shriek. 

“Lord Lowmore.’’ murmured Mr. Fairweather, ‘‘the 
heartiest laugher I know, and Miss Pamela Curzon, an 
actress of whom you may have heard.” 

The next moment TI had entered a small room glowing 
with firelight, and was being presented to a girl. 

““My dear, this is Mr. Devereux—my niece, Miss 
Alston. Give him some tea, Edith. I must go and see 
how the others are progressing.” 

Tea did not interest me much but Edith Alston did 
and I offered up a mental thanksgiving that I had not 
declined this invitation. Miss Alston was the sort of 

irl it is good to meet, even if one may not talk with 
be, a girl who by just passing in and out of a man’s 
life must leave something behind, something he will 
remember, an abiding sense of grace and purity which 
the passing of time will not be able to obliterate. 
welcoming smile, a few commonplaces as T took the tea- 
cup from her, and then she was silent. TI felt instinctively 
that she knew the true facts of my presence there; she 
would not have been at a loss with one of her own world. 
I was so anxious to make a favourable impression, so 
desirous she should be natural, that I plunged into a 
conversation. 

“Mr. Fairweather did not tell me his house was 
Georgian. I imagine it is a very fine specimen of the 
period.” 

** Architects have often written asking to be allowed to 
go over it,’”’ she answered. ‘Are you learned in this 
direction ?”’ 

“‘Not learned,” I returned; but I did know some- 
thing about the period, and my knowledge appeared to 
astonish her. Perhaps her uncle had not explained 
Perrins fully enough to her, or perhaps she failed to 
realise that a gentleman may grow shabby without for- 





binmenggeiie. 
getting all he has learnt. My plunge had served to break 
the ice and half an hour passed delightfully. Once o, 
twice I caught a look of curiosity in my companion’s 
face at some remark I made, but she was obviously quite 
at her ease now. 

The door opening suddenly and noisily interrupted us, 
and a big man entered. 

*‘Hallo! Who’s flirting in the firelight? 
niece, the beautiful niece, and——”’ 

‘‘Mr. Devereux, Lord Lowmore,” said, Miss Alston, 
introducing us. 

“Devereux!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Heard my father talk 
of ’em. Rode straight and drank deep, he used to say. 
I thought they were all dead, but I’m pleased to meet 
a survivor. Shake, Devereux, my lad.” 

I thought at first he was drunk, but I did him an 
injustice. For a moment I was conscious of Perrins, and 
my reason for being a visitor at the Hall; then, even 
as he shook hands with me, I resented his lordship, his 
loud laughter, and his coarse humour. 

“‘Queer lot here, Devereux, I give you my 
There’s seg 

“I think you forget Miss Alston,” I said. 

“*My boy, she thinks the same as I do, only she doesn't 
like to say it. That’s so, isn’t it ” 

To my utter astonishment Miss Alston laughed as she 
rang the bell for the tea to be taken away. 

*“You see it is,’’ roared Lowmore. ‘‘ You'll see ’em at 
dinner. I only hope you're not another unique specimen 
for the menagerie.”’ 

I tried to think only of Edith Alston as I dressed for 
dinner, but found myself thinking of Lowmore instead 
I had not had much experience of peers certainly, but 
I did not like to think he was a good specimen of his 
class. However, when I went down to the drawing-room 
I was bound to admit there was some reason for what 
he had said about the guests. My evening clothes made 
me forget Perrins, and | was inclined to be critical 

I took Pamela Curzon in to dinner, and gathered that 
much blue blood ran in .her family, but that she herself 
was a Bohemian of Bohemians. 

‘*Society was'too slow, so I took to the stage,”’ she said 
‘‘T daresay you are all right, and Lord Lowmore’s not 
bad, but for the rest—Society is a bit overrated, that’s 
a fact.” 

I was rather inclined to agree with her. Mr. Fair- 
weather, playing the host in a courtly and somewhat old- 
fashioned manner, did not appear to find anything 
peculiar about his guests, but I judged that Miss Alston 
was not much used to this kind of thing. I need not 
describe all the guests individually. For the most part 
they were dull, rather silent, and depressing. There was 
a widow, a Mrs. Charlesworth, who was reminiscent con- 
cerning her late husband, who appeared to have been 
amongst the most gallant men of his day; and there was 
a Miss Blake-Thompson, forty at least, but dressed like 
eighteen, who was so impressed with her hyphened name 
that she explained the circumstances to everyone in turn 
Three men, one of whom was a knight I discovered |: 
might have been dumb for all they contributed to t 
conversation; and there was a rather nice, faded-looking 
girl, who really seemed to enjoy herself in a quiet way. 
A Colonel Travers, with a scar over one eye, interested 
me. I never saw a keener or more watchful face. He 
had seen service in South Africa, had got the scar there, 
but did not claim to have done anything remarkabl: ; 

“Just my duty,” he answered when asked about his 
experiences; ‘‘I just did that.” 

After dinner, things were a little more lively. Low- 
more’s laughter and boisterous methods had their effect 
even upon the three mute-like men, and it was difficult 
not to be merry over Pamela Curzon’s Bohemianism; but 
the process of waking up the company from _ lethargy 
had been slow, for I learnt casually that the house-party 
had assembled on the previous day. It was only the man 
from Perrins who had not been invited until Christmas 
Eve. ; 

It was probably the fact of my being an outcast which 
made Miss Alston specially gracious to me, and [ tried 
to make the most of myself when we happened to be 
alone together that evening. I think she tried to make 
me talk about her uncle’s guests, doubtless thinking that 
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my ynwonted surroundings would make such a conversa- 
tion easy and interesting to me; instead, I talked about 
art and music—I had picked up stray erage by writing 
fugitive articles on both subjects. 1 think she presently 
forgot my position, for she began to talk about herself. 

“You seem to have had many experiences, Miss 
Alston.” 

“Oh, I haven’t spent the whole of my life at the Hall. 
I was poor until my uncle came home a rich man from 
South America, and made me consider his home mine. It 
was my idea that——”’ 

“Yes,” I said when she paused. 

She hesitated and then said rather quickly : 

“It is hard to be poor, but I have an idea—I have 
always thought that if—if one had a chance and was— 
was made of the right stuff, he or she would—would 
succeed in the end.” 

“T think you are right,” I said. 

She looked at me. I knew what she meant. She was 
urging me to take courage, to fight my way out of the 
backwater in which her uncle had found me. 

Her interest in me was pleasant, and I should probably 
have gone to rest that night to dream of her but for an 
incident which occurred just before I went to bed. I 
saw Mrs. Charlesworth slip into the dining-room and 
help herself to the stiffest glass of brandy I have ever 
seen a lady negotiate, and she was helping herself to 
another when Mr. Fairweather came in and caught her. 
— he knew of her weakness, and had watched 
er. 

“No, no,” he said with evident annoyance as he took 
the spirit away from her. ‘You astonish me, madam. I 
did not expect this.”’ 

“My late husband,” she began, but I did not wait to 
hear the rest. 

So, instead of thinking of Edith Alston, I found myself 
thinking of the house-party generally. Mr. Fairweather 
certainly had some queer friends, and I fell asleep while 
I was speculating whether there could be any sinister 
intention behind this gathering. . 

_ Christmas morning came clear and sharp with frost, and 
it was destined to be a remarkable day. Only a few of 
the guests were at breakfast, and none of them appeared 
to think of church. Mir. Fairweather evidently wanted to 
go, but decided that he could not very well leave his guests. 
Remembering Mrs. Charlesworth last night, this decision 
did not surprise me, and it had the effect of leaving me 
to escort Miss Alston. A walk of two miles there and 
two back in the tingling air, standing and kneeling beside 
her in the quaint old country church, looking over her 
hymn book—it was only natural that our friendship 
should tend to closer intimacy. I could not tell how it 
was with her, but she seemed happy, and it was certainly 
the happiest Christmas I had ever spent. In a burst of 
confidence, I told her so, forgetting Perrins altogether, 
and I was unconscious until the moment afterwards of 
the meaning my words must convey. Bunt she was not 
angry. I hugged that thought all day. 

Dinner that night was not so dull; it fact, it got 
rather noisy towards the end. The board was lavishly 
spread, and the Christmas spirit was with us. I could 
not help watching Mrs. Charlesworth, and in doing so 
failed to notice anyone else particularly. Pamela Curzon 
shrieked at intervals apparently with the idea of interest- 
ing Colonel Travers, and Lowmore was more noisy than 
usual. He was at Edith Alston’s end of the table, and 
was devoting himself to her, rather more than pleased 
her, I thought. As soon as we joined the ladies after 
dinner, he continued this devotion, although Miss Alston 
oe raping get away from him. He had certainly 
= by much; no sober man could possibly have acted 
: did, and I watched him, even to following him when 
€ presently went out of the room. It was well I did so. 
The hall chanced to be deserted at the moment, and 
when he met Miss Alston there, he laughed and caught 
her in his arms. 

Time for a kiss. Never mind mistletoe. Always 
make a practice of kissing pretty girls at Christmas 
Good custom.” ’ , 
= would certainly have carried out his intention had 

not been at hand. I sprang forward and caught him 
by the shoulders. 





‘*What the—oh, it’s what’s-his-name.” 

“Thank you,” whispered Miss Alston, and was gone. 

“*You’re behaving like a blackguard,’’ I said. 

‘Rot. Good old custom. Girls like it. And anyway 
what’s it got to do with you? I know. You're jealous. 
What’s-his-name’s jealous,” and his lordship laughed im- 
moderately. 

I think I should have struck him had not Mr. Fair- 
weather come upon the scene. 

‘Is anything the matter?” he asked. 

“Lord Lowmore will doubtless explain,” I said, and I 
walked away. I was angry with Mr. Fairweather for 
having such a man in his house and exposing his niece 
to such an insult. 

That. night I could not sleep. The affair with Low- 
more made me uneasy, I suppose. I got the idea that I 
ought to be watching to prevent Edith Alston being in- 
sulted again. There might be other blackguards in the 
house besides Lowmore. I began to hear sounds as a 
listener in the night will; the air grew full of mystery, 
and half-a-dozen times I sat up in bed expecting some- 
thing to happen. A clock on the landing struck two, and 
then—yes, someone was. moving in the passage; there was 
no doubt about that. It was as if the clock had startled 
the prowler, causing him to forget his caution for an 
instant. They were stealthy footsteps, going away from 
me; they were on the stairs now. I slipped out of bed, 
put on a coat, and the next moment was creeping down 
the passage as stealthily as the man I pursued had done 
—if it was a man. 

At the foot of the stairs I.stood for a moment to listen, 
but could hear nothing. Then came the soft scrape of a 
match, and a little spurt of light by the drawing-room 
door, quickly followed by darkness again. It was a man 
—that much I had seen. When I reached the door I 
could hear him moving about in the room. It might be 
Mr. Fairweather, and I did not lose sight of the fact that 
if it were, my being about the house at this hour of the 
night might easily have a wrong construction put upon it. 
Still, I waited. Again there was the scrape of a match. 
This time the flame was shaded by the hands, and the 
light illuminated the keen face of Colonel Travers. He 
was near a table on which I knew there were many 
silver articles of value. Still shading the match with one 
hand, he hastily took two or three things from the table 
and put them in his pocket. 

{1 was about to speak, when a voice behind me 
whispered : 

**Say nothing, Devereux.” 

It was Mr. Fairweather, and he drew me aside as the 
Colonel came out and went quickly towards the stairs, 
quite unconscious that he had been seen. 

‘I happened to hear him too,” explained Mr. Fair- 
weather, ‘‘and against the window on the stairs I caught 
sight of you. It is terribly sad.” 

““You have some strange guests,’ I said, quite forget- 
ting how strange a one I was. 

“Very, very,” he answered as, having given the Colonel 
time to regain his room, we went towards the stairs. 
**We will talk about it to-morrow.” 

I slept late next morning; in fact, I did not wake until 
a servant brought up my breakfast and a message from 
Miss Alston that I was not to hurry. She had heard that 
I had slept badly, the servant said, so it was evident 
her uncle had told her of our night adventure. I pres- 
ently heard a motor on the drive, which reminded me that 
this holiday was nearly over. Perhaps Mr. Fairweather 
expected me to leave to-day. He had mentioned no limit 
to my stay in his letter. The trains would be awkward 
on Boxing Day; he would hardly expect me to go until 
to-morrow. 

When I went down a servant met me in the hall. 

‘‘The master would like to speak to you, sir.” 

I followed him along a corridor I had not traversed 
before, and he showed me into a room, my host’s special 
sanctum. Mr. Fairweather was seated at a writing-table, 
Edith Alston was standing near the fire. My entrance 
evidently interrupted a conversation. 

‘‘Ah, Devereux, good morning. My niece knows all 
about last night. I had to tell her. She has also ex- 
plained Lowmore’s conduct—a rather different explana- 
tion to his own, by the way. He endeavoured to .give 
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me the impression that you were the offender. I may 
say that I did not believe it even before I heard Edith’s 
version.” 

“I have to thank you for your timely interference, 
Mr. Devereux,” she said. ‘‘The man was horrible.” 

“Sit down, Devereux,’’ Fairweather went on. ‘After 
what has happened, it is only right you should be told 
everything. Last night you accused me of having some 
queer guests. Well, it was my niece’s idea really, and 
seemed to me an excellent one. At’ Christmas-time the 
poor get a great deal done for them, but the broken-down 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, who are often at starvation’s 
door yet hide their poverty, get left out. We thought, 
Edith and I, that something might be done for them. 
We would try to give them a happy Christmas. For a 
long time before Christmas I hunted for my guests, 
expecting some to prove disappointing, but also hoping 
to find good. You know the method I adopted.” 

**You found them all as you found me?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, in various places. I tried to pick out genuine 
cases, and I let each one suppose that he, or she, was 
the only guest invited in this way. I thought that if 
there were any feeling of a kind of wholesale charity 
Christmas, it would inevitably spoil their enjoyment. I 
wanted to give each the idea of being once more 
amongst his equals.” 

**Tt was a good idea,”’ I*said, 
Alston had nearly told me the secret by mistake. 

“They could conceal their identity under fictitious 
names if they chose,” he went on, ‘‘and most of them have 
done so—-high-sounding names too; in short, I treated 
everyone exactly as I treated you, except in one par- 
ticular. Quite inadvertently I put the 24th in your letter, 
while the others were asked for the 23rd, and did not 
think of the mistake until afterwards. My plan has not 
worked out as well as I had hoped. I dare say you can 
appreciate that.”’ 

“*Certainly.” 

‘Lord Lowmore,”’ and he smiled, “‘is a vulgar fellow, 
and could never have had anything to do with gentle 
people, I imagine. Travers is a man who has come down 
and fallen very low, is past reclaiming, I fear; he lied 
very deliberately when I requested him to return the 
articles he took last night. Mrs. Charlesworth is a secret 
drinker, and ought to be in a home. Pamela Curzon is 

well, harmless, but would always drift back into a place 
in a fifth-rate chorus. Miss Blake-Thompson I find diffi 
cult to place, but she does not fit into my scheme. All 


one 


and remembered how Miss 





these have left the Hall this morning. I gave each 


i 
of them a little present, which each one will spend jp 
his or her own particular thriftless way and consider 
a philanthropic fool. The others are still here. N 
Devereux, I like you, and I have a proposal to 1 

‘*What is it?’’ I asked. 

“TI hinted that some permanent good might « 
of this; I meant it. I believe the people who sti 
at the Hall to finish the holiday are genuine cases. 
their correct names here, and particulars of their 
stances, and I want to help them—really help then 
you be my secretary, my paid secretary—my aln 
this business? Will you help me to give these ; 
real chance? I hope you will find it pleasant 
with me. I hope it will prove the road to a 
career.” 

‘“‘The work appeals to me,” I said, ‘‘and I 
very glad to help you; but after your disappointr 
Lowmore and the rest, are you still inclined to trust 
judgment?” 

‘‘With regard to yourself do you mean? Cert 
am. Now, Mr. Devereux, your real name is——’’ 

‘*Devereux, Graham Devereux,’”’ I answered and, 
taking an envelope from my pocket case, I handed it to 
him. He poem it and stared at me. 

““That is the banknote you kindly sent me, M: 
weather.” 

**But ud ; 

*‘In my case also your judgment was at fault,”’ 
‘‘When you found me at Perrins, I was ther 
purpose. [was engaged upon a series of artic] 
cerning London’s flotsam and jetsam for the St. J 
Review. I was at Perrins for copy. My branch the 
family is the poor one, but the Yorkshire Devereux is 
my cousin.” 

** All the time I have felt there must be some mistake!’ 
exclaimed Miss Alston. 

Mr. Fairweather was silent for a moment. 

‘*My judgment of men and women is evidently not so 
certain as my abjlity and willingness to help them,” he 
said slowly. ‘‘Mr. Devereux, I am very glad you are 
going to help me.” 


your 


Fair 


It was a strange Christmas; it was a happy Christmas 
for many of the guests at Farley Hall, the beginning of 
better times for them. And for me it was indeed the 
beginning of a new life, a life dominated by Edith 
Alston, a life of love, and, I trust, not without its 
usefulness. 


A CHRISTMAS TRANSFORMATION 


By G. B. 


I. 

At the Mayor of Wickerham sat in ‘‘The Mayor's 
l Pariour,”’ that building sacred to himself, his gown, 
his chain, and his high office, and the bells of the old 
Norman church rang out a merry Christmas Eve to the 
emmeae: by, he was very sad, for his niece had written to 
1im—that niece whom, in moments of confidence, he 
designated as ‘‘his affliction’’—and the purport of her 
writing was that she intended to spend Christmas with 
him and his family, knowing ‘‘how dull they would all 
feel without her.”’ 7 

The Mayor was aware in his heart that he would not 
feel dull without his niece, but he could not tell her so, 
for was she not the only child of his dead brother, and 
therefore (she was very poor also) worthy of forbearance? 
The last he had heard of Angela (her other name was 
Skeggs) was that she was returning from the Italian 
Lakes, whither she had gone in the capacity of ‘‘com 
anion’’ to an old lady. After three months of Miss 
Skeggs’s companionship, not even the Italian Lakes had 
been able to induce the old lady to linger any longer in 
this world, and she had taken her departure for the next 
without leaving Miss Skeggs the legacy 10 which the latter 
believed she was morally entitled. When the relations 
came to understand Miss Skeggs’s little peculiarities, they 
considered that the old lady had been fully justified in 
both ways. 





It was not that Miss Skeggs could be considered really 
ugly, although her features presented an aspect of drab 





BuRGIN. 
neutrality to an ungrateful world. She was only twenty 
one, but looked older with her undecided nose—undecided 
except at the point—washed-out blue eyes, and 
coloured hair. Her mouth would have been pretty 
not drooped despondently at the corners, and she had an 
irritating way of finding out everybody else’s weak 
and probing them with an exasperating innocence 
made the victims want to throw her into the 
Wraxell as it glided muddily beneath the walls of WV 
ham Castle. When she was pleased with herself ai 
world in general, which was but seldom, she looked 
pretty. 

The Mayor again took up his niece’s letter. 
me forty-five pounds to fit her out for the Italian Lakes, 
he said mournfully to the glittering chain of office, as it 
lay in an open case upon the table. ‘Forty-five pounds! 
And that money would have given all the poor of Wicker- 
ham a good Christmas dinner. She’s had her expenses 
paid out there; her three months’ salary, and yet | had 
to telegraph to my London agent to give her « ough 
money to come here. She'll travel first-class, get lunch 
on the train and a tea-basket, and arrive at Wickerham 
without enough cash to pay her cab fare from the station. 
I suppose I’d better go down and bring her up the 
tram as a hint I’m not rolling in money. The three gitls 
have their lovers coming to spend the evenins and, 
unless she has someone to be pleasant to her, she’!! upset 
the six of them Ah! if I could only get a man brave 
enough to make love to her; but I don’t believe t're '§ 
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a Wickerham would do it for any money. Now 
Duckerman to take the chain down to the bank ”’ 
id been a “‘function”’ that afternoon), ‘‘get on 
vat, and start for, the station. If I don’t hurry 
iil be a case of meeting an affliction half-way.” 
reproached himself for his lack of charity. 
man knocked deferentially at the door. “If you 
ur Worship, Mr. Pringle would like to see you.” 
t see him; I’m busy,”’ said the Mayor, irritably, 
Spicer Pringle was his ‘second-best affliction.” 
gle had no money of his own, and cultivated 
‘fon a little oatmeal.’”? This metaphorical oat- 
him very thin and sandy and lopsided, with a 
sire to make others uncomfortable because they 
eded and he had not His age was about 
ree, and, like a goo] many other young men of 
ee, he thought himself a poet. 
s it’s most important, your Worship.” 
ayor looked at his watch. ‘Very well, then, 
n, show him in, and take the chain off to the 
| lock up as I go out.” 
good, your Worship.’’ Duckerman went to the 
1 in his best manner shouted out, ‘‘Mr. Spicer 
» see his Worship the Mayor.” 
make such a confounded row about it,” 
said Mr. Pringle. ‘‘This isn't a reception, and 
the sitting Member.” 
g your pardon, sir,” said Duckerman, loftily. 
his Worship the Mayor receives anyone, it is 
reception. Shall I take your coat, sir?’’ 


tainly not; it’s the only overcoat I have. Besides, 
ldn’t fit you,” disagreeably replied Mr. Pringle. 


chain of 
him or 
Mayor, 


’‘m sorry, too,”’ said the Mayor, resignedly. 


in!’’ shouted the Mayor, before Duckerman 
me a worthy retort. “I’m in a bit of a hurry, 
What is it you want, Pringle?” 

waited until Duckerman had retired with the 
office. ‘“‘If I were a medieval baron I’d knock 
the head and pawn it,’”’ he said, bitterly. ‘‘ Mr. 
[’m sorry to say that I’m very hard up.” 
“What 


thing and another, it being Christmas week, I 


‘t much spare cash left.’’ 


borre yw 
droppe l 


nfused. 


don’t imagine for a moment that I came to 


filthy luere,” loftily returned Mr. Pringle. ‘‘I 


in just to remind you that you have forgotten 


” The Mayor began to feel a little more com- 


“Sorry if I hurt your feelings, 


” 


for his visitor. 
I didn’t mean to. 

Mr. Mayor, my feelings are not—hurt.” 
what are they?” 
ised—exacerbated.”’ 

vhat? I don’t see any difference.’ 
Pardon me, of course you wouldn’t.” 

fraid I must ask you to excuse me, as I have 
. tram.”’ 

| not detain you a moment.’ Pringle looked a 

“‘Has it not occurred to you, Mr. Mayor, 

am the chief representative of literature in 


m? 


> 


t say that it has. There’s the librarian, you see, 
just resigned, and we don’t know who to get to 
? ” 

place. 
v he has resigned; but he is merely a conduit- 

yetween my poems and the public.” 


} 


n't know you'd published any poems. .Would 


nd helping me on with my coat?” 


which I 
to ding 
person 


ou may consider yourself as—— 


daught 
my nie 
he said 


ven’t published anything yet, Mr. Mayor The 
f my visit is to explain to yon that as no one in 
m has done honour to literature—that literature 
» humbly and hungrily represent—by inviting me 
night, you, as Mayor, are the official and proper 
make amends for this neglect, this studied 
May I therefore consider myself invited to spend 
tmas Eve with you?” 
* The Mayor was 
say something hasty at this unwarrantable in- 
pon his domestic privacy. Then he remembered 
‘ayor must be charitable even at Christmas-time, 
ed himself up. “‘There will be my three 
and their sweethearts, my wife and myself, and 
Yes, IT think T can squeeze you in somewhere,”’ 
Then he smiled. Mr. Pringle might be useful 





to divert the attention of Miss Skeggs from the engaged 
couples. ‘‘You’ve often met my niece, Miss Skeggs!”’ 

“Yes, and I was much struck by her in the summer, 
There was a Botticelli air about her which impressed me 
very favourably. I have even written a sonnet to her.” 

**Well, she’s just come back from Italy, and I’ve no 
doubt there’s more of it about her than ever. I—TI think 
the more you see of her Botticelli air, the more you'll 
like her, Pringle. She’s just about your style. Come 
along to the station and help carry her bag.” 

Mr. Pringle was about haughtily to refuse this request 
as an insult to literature, when something appeared to 
strike him. ‘‘Strange so picturesque a girl hasn't 
married,” he said, reflectively. ‘‘I suppose the lack of 
dowry - 

*‘Oh, when she marries, I shall give her a small dowry 
and a wedding breakfast,” hastily interposed the Mayor. 
‘“*There’s the tram just starting. We shall have to run 
for it.” 

But as they went down to the station a heavily-laden 
“fly assed them, with Miss Skeggs seated inside it. 
‘*We'd better turn round and go back. See you at dinner, 
Pringle. Seven-thirty, sharp.” And the Mayor returned 
home to condole with his wife and daughters on the un- 
expected arrival of his ‘‘affliction.’’ 


There was no doubt that the ameliorating atmosphere 
of the Italian Lakes had vastly improved Miss Skeggs. 
As Mr. Pringle took her into dinner, her manner was 
almost gracious. When he confided to her that her 
Botticellian appearance reminded him of his highest 
ideals, she told him that he was a flatterer; but she did 
it so amiably that he was emboldened to express further 
ideals, which he had not dared to mention in his sonnet. 
He said that to a lonely, forlorn, ethereal nature like his, 
the meeting her again was a thing which would make 
him feel more keenly the dungeon gloom of a lofty 
spirit destined to be for ever misunderstood. Even when 
he was an infant in his mother’s arms, she had never 
realised that he was not really fractious, but only striving 
to express himself. Miss Skeggs, keenly sympathising, 
asked her uncle to give Mr. Pringle a second helping of 
turkey. ‘‘You’'ll feel better if you have a sausage with 
it,”’ she declared. 

Mr. Pringle, in spite of his forlornness, ‘‘had a 
sausage’ with his turkey; in fact, he ate it as if he had 
not swallowed a decent meal for a week, and the Mayor 
began to wonder whether the turkey would hold out 
against his attacks. Suddenly, as his Worship gazed 
round the festal board and saw the happiness of his 
daughters and their sweethearts, he felt sorry for the 
unloved Pringle and his equally unappreciated niece. 
Why could they not give up their miserable affectations, 
get new souls, and love each other? Surely this was the 
time for them to make an effort. But how to help them 
set about it? 

After dinner, his Worship sought an easy-chair in a 
cosy nook of the big hall. A Yule log blazed and 
smouldered into ashes on the great andirons, and its 
aromatic odour, together with the amount of turkey and 
plum-pudding which he had eaten, made the Mayor feel 
sleepy. Miss Skeggs and Mr. Pringle sat a few yards 
away, unconscious of his plans for their welfare, and 
equally unconscious that a huge bunch of mistletoe de- 
pended from the ceiling and nearly touched the sham 
osprey aigrette in Miss Skeggs’s dull locks. 

As the Mayor leant back in his chair the couple became 
indistinct, and a radiant, holly-crowned being with mighty 
wings stood before him. 

‘*W—what d’you want?” asked the affrighted Mayor. 
**Who are you?” 

“T am the Spirit of Christmas,” answered the bene- 
ficent being before him 

“Oh! May I ask why you have come to me, of all 
people? ”’ 

“*T have come to you because you are a good man,” 
said the Spirit of Christmas, lightly touching the Mavor 
with his holly wand. ‘‘A good man, Mr. Mayor. You 
feed the hungry, clothe the poor, help to heal the sick. 
Is there any gift I can give you to make this Christmas 
a memorable one?” 

“But I really don’t think I want anything for myself,” 
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said the Mayor. “Only now I come to think of it, I had 
one very disagreeable affliction. But since you’ve touched 
me with your wand, I—I don’t seem to feel her so much. 
In all Christian charity, she is rather a handful, you know.” 
And his eyes wandered in the direction of Miss Skeggs. 

The Spirit’s eyes followed the direction of the Mayor’s. 
“*I see,”’ he said, gravely.. ‘‘And the young man, in spite 
of his selfish affectations, is beginning to feel the desire 
for something better than life has yet given him. Your 
daughters and their lovers have filled him with the wish 
to love also. The girl is vaguely unhappy; she has tears 
in her eyes. Her face is growing softer every moment. 
She no longer sneers.”’ 

“Why,” queried the Mayor, ‘‘are they both so unhappy 
at this season of the year when most men and women 
find happiness? ”’ 

**Because, thinking only of themselves, they have missed 
all the sweetness of life. Even this wondérful Christmas- 
tide does not appeal to them. If they are like this now, 
what will they be as they grow older?” 

“‘I know; that’s what’s worrying me,” said the Mayor. 
“I ought to have thought more of them and less of my- 
self. I—I really don’t want anything, but if you could 
do something for them, make them see the larger issues 
of life, make them forget self, make them realise that 
they cannot be happy if they think only of themselves, I 
—I'd be very much obliged to you.” 

“*I know exactly how you feel about it,” said the Spirit 
of Christmas. ‘‘And you will not ask anything for your- 
self? ‘Think again. There are many desirable things I 
could give you—riches, power, the admiration of the 
crowd.”’ 

“No, thank you, gentle Spirit.’”” The Mayor shook his 
head. ‘I’m a very happy man,” he said softly. ‘All 
my life has been very happy because I’ve always had 
someone to love. Try to make those young people over 
there happy, and you will really be doing something 
for me.” 

The Spirit of Christmas smiled brightly, and glided 
toward Pringle and Miss Skeggs. The Mayor, following 
his movements, saw him touch them both on the lips with 
a palm branch he carried in his left hand. When he 
glanced at them again, the Spirit of Christmas was beside 
him. ‘Look at their faces,” he said, softly. ‘Look at 
their faces and listen.” 

The Mayor sat up and looked long and searchingly at 
the young couple. “If you think it’s right,’ he said 
hesitatingly. ‘*I—I’m sorry I grumbled at them both.” 

“Listen,” smilingly repeated the Spirit. 

**Their eyes are shining and their faces beautiful.” 

“They are not more beautiful than yours was just now 
when you renounced my gift in their favour,’ said the 
Spirit. ‘‘Listen!”’ 

ITl 

“Hark to the silver chiming of the bells,”’ said Mr. 
Pringle, almost inaudibly. ‘I don’t know what on earth’s 
put it into my head, but they seem to be saying things I 
never thought of before.” 

“Yes,” said the girl softly. 
me what they say?” 

“They say’’—Mr. Pringle’s voice was low and gentle; 
all the querulousness had gone out of it—‘‘they say that, 
somehow, when we get to thinking of our worries, our 
own troubles, when we haven’t a thought for others, a 
wish for their happiness, that we are unworthy to live. 
I’ve been trying to think what I’ve ever done for any- 
body, and I can’t recall a single thing excent writing 
that sonnet to you. I’ve been full of my own selfish 
plans and ambitions, and never stopped to sympathise 
with anyone who was in distress or needed help.” 

Miss Skeggs put her hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ You move 
me strangely. I, too, never felt like this before. I have 
been idle, bad-tempered, mean, extravagant; and have 
repaid my uncle’s goodness with ingratitude, taken it all 
as a matter of course. Now I seem to see things differ- 
ently. The bells talk to me, tell me all that I might 
have done, all that I have left undone.’’ She buried her 
face in her hands. 

The young man was the first to look up. Her distress 
moved him. He forgot his own trouble ia his desire to 
help her. ‘‘Don’t cry,’’ he said, gently. ‘Don’t cry. 
We've both made mistakes. Perhaps it isn’t too late yet 


Tell 


“T hear them too. 





for either of us. We're still young. We can begin ajj 
over again, and avoid the mistakes we have made.’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘“‘You don’t see me as | 
am,” she said, sadly. “‘I didn’t really see myself untij 
just now. Something touched my lips, but my eyes are 
still closed. I’ve no one to lean on. All alone, [’p 
groping, groping, groping in the dark, and I—I want to 
see the light.” 

“Can you not make them both see?” implored the 
Mayor in agonised tones. ‘“‘Gentle Spirit, they are 4 
sorry for what they have been. Help them to see what 
they might be.” : M 

“Their eyes are still closed,” said the Spirit, sadly. 
‘*They only weep because they are unhappy.” 

“I know, I know’ But they have lived lonely lives: 
have had no one to teach them, no one to point out the 
way. Touch their eyes, Gentle Spirit, open them wide 
to the loveliness of life, to the beauty of the world. It 
grieves me to see them weep.” nee 

“Think again. If I give them this gift of happiness, 
you must help them still.” 

The Mayor nodded emphatically. ‘Of course I will 
help them. Of course. Of course. There’s the post of 
librarian just vacant. It would be the making of Pringle, 
and I never even thought of it.” 

The Spirit of Christmas once more stood beside the 
young people, and laid his palm branch on their eyes. 
**See!’? he said to the Mayor, “‘they are transfigured. 
They look into each other’s faces and search for light.” 

Mr. Pringle was the first to speak. ‘“‘I—I don’t quite 
know what kas come over me,” he said, dizzily. “I’m 
not myself. There’s a miserable wretch who was once 
myself melting away into the outer darkness. Now my 
heart is full of love and sweetness and gentleness and 
hope for all the world. It is you who have done this. 
You! You! You!” ; 

The girl shook her head. ‘“‘I am going to my uncle 
to ask him to forgive me, to beg him to forget all the 
past miserable years, when I have accepted his goodness 
without one word of thanks.” 

The young man took her hand. ‘‘We will go together. 
I also have imposed upon his kind and gentle heart, have 
worried him with my unreasoning requests. Come. We 
will go—together—and teli him how sorry we are. Some 
day, perhaps, when we have passed through cleansing 
fires and know and feel the holiness of love, its beauty 
and its dear delight, he may help us to—to——” 

“To? ” 

**Love one another. Come.” 

The next moment they knelt before the Mayor 

‘We have come to ask you to forgive us,’ they said 
softly, as the Spirit of Christmas laid his healing hand 
upon their brows, and, with a rustle of mighty wings, 
floated away into the night. 

The Mayor woke up with a start. ‘‘I—I was dream- 
ing.”’ he said. ‘‘I—I thought I Why, what is it?” 

Though the Spirit of Christmas had gone, his mark was 
on their faces still. 

“‘We have come to ask you to forgive us fo: al! our 
selfishness and ingratitude,”’ the girl said softly; ‘‘and to 
tell you that we love one another.” 

“Then it wasn’t all a dream?” asked the bewildered 
Mayor. ‘“‘I—I——” 

‘‘No,”’ said the girl softly. ‘No, dear uncle. 
been dreaming until now. But at last we are aw 
Bless us and help us, and forgive us all our ingratitude. 
all our selfishness, all our wickedness. The Spirit of 
Christmas has touched our hearts and minds and souls 
with holy fire, and now we—know! ”’ 

“The Spirit of Christmas!” stammered the Mayor 
Then he took their hands in his. ‘I remember now. 
Come, let us go and tell the others.” 

* * 7 


We have 


k 
ake. 


* 


When the Mayor explained to the Town Council of 
Wickerham that his gifted young friend, Mr. Pringle, 
needed the vacant post of librarian until he could “turn 


Council delightedly fell in with the suggestion. 
Pringle with the assistance of Mrs. Pringle, 
world, is still turning round.’ There are rumours 
circles that his forthcoming poems, ‘“‘The Love Song 
the Lonely,” are really great. 

THe Enp. 
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Call at one of the twelve 


STONEHAM BOOKSHOPS 


and select from the varied stock a tastefully bound 
volume as the present to send to relation 


or friend. . 
Season's 


No gift will be Best Books 

more appreciated. and a large selec- 
tion of daintily-bound 

volumes for shelf or pocket 
May be seen at 


The STONEHAM BOOKSHOPS 


23, LUDGATE HILL Nearest Branches to St. 
183, ALDERSGATE STREET § Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


27, LIVERPOOL STREET } 


If you cannot call write for 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Nearest Branches to the 
Our Illustrated re pane ier London Hospital. « 


Catalogue makes the 308, HIGH HOLBORN _—«i'14, NEW BROAD STREET 
selecting of Presents a 9,OLD BROAD STREET 7, MOORFIELDS 
it will be 3» WALBROOK 138,Rye Lane, PECKHAM,SE. 


ver: sy matter. 
— m d and 79, CHEAPSIDE (an extensive Showroom here pioviding 
sent to you on receipt ofa post card, facilities for leisurely inspection). 











“THE PERFECT ANTACID.” 


*” PHILLIPS 
“MILK OF MAGNESIA” 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK). 








The Ideal Preparation for Infants and Children. 





SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO— 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co., 
14, Henrietta St., Cowent Garden, London, W.C. 














It is well to mention “The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED Children 
W H I T E Thrive 
2. oa 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. , 
Much 





; nourishment and 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much 


“ttl on ee ae 
stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. little dige tive work is the 


secret. 


ABSORBO CORN PADS|I grown & Polson’s 


Absorbo Corn Pads, made of Pure Antiseptic ot )) 
Rubber, are soft and sanitary; give instant f Va 
relief to painful corns, tender joints, &., and A Co Flo 
positively conceal the ailment. Held in a rn ur 
position with strips of adhesive tape, supplied / 
free in each box. | 
MADE IN 8 SIZES, AS UNDER :— has-the property of enabling milk 
, B & C, fer Corns on top of Toes. Price 6d. each. ytbe c tely dice ~—d- 3 
& i, tee tender folate. Brice QA. cock. totbe completely digested ; it is 
 G & H, for ~~ . — on bottom of fuot. | | , in itself completely digestible and 
rice fe each. \ P . 


Send for free booklet “ Treatment and Care of the Feet.” 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Ltd., 


Largest Makers of Foot Specialities in the World, 
1, 2, 3 & 4, GILTSPUR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Crown” Catalogue. “Su I XMAS GIFTS, Be 


REALIRISH CATALOGUE POST FREE, 
MANUFACTURB  lustrating 


prons 
Underwear, 





has the delicacy of flavour which 





children are quick to appreciate. 








Bua Shaped colar. 
for 
Po: stage 1d. Postage 24d. 


The ** Fite. 
Becoming and Profess 
Straw, Silk Edge, Rib 
Damp-proof Veil 

Postage 3d. 
Black only. Colours 1/- ext 


f ” 
MEDAL 
CASHMERE HOSE 
Grealest Comfort af Least Cosi. 
eae : 





paca incon a cite ne 


es Street” 
“ ” nomen hane sore. f iS ’ oie 
Royal Bonnet. — 4, ». ih | Hl!) «New “*Kingsonia” © 

. OF r and : : ~ en eas Corset, iving m- 
™ race som gelok’. The ** New Nemo” fort > 
se Stra : N N x ong self-Reducing 


a ere "os “<i, R 
Dam Pp oot Veil fe) 11 Post 6 tor W6. P 96 Orrom 10, g pair =) it: To SonaNye, . STRENGTH am * 
a | 
BROOKS & CO. '43:.245;,147.,149, Borough iach St., LONDON BRIDGE nF We Lane 


NURSES’ OUTFITTERS AND HOSPITAL CONTRACTORS Telephone —HOP 1722 
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